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The Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund 


On another page we publish an account of the 
annual general meeting of the Fund, and _ this, 
together with the notes upon its activities which 
appear from time to time in THE VETERINARY RECORD, 
makes sufficiently clear the indispensabie part played 
by the Fund in the life of the profession. In these 
days, when excessive taxation makes saving at any 
reasonable level nearly impossible, the hazards of 
private practice, in particular, are correspondingly 
increased. Accident or premature death may, almost 
overnight, extinguish the prosperity and radically 
lower the status of professional men’s families. 

Domestic tragedy can bear with particular harshness 
upon children of school age who find their future 
imperilled by sudden inability to meet school and 
university fees; and our readers will note with 
approval the work of the Benevolent Fund in this, 
as in other regards. Without entering into controversy 
over the rival merits of private and state education, it 
can hardly be said that the sudden exchange of one for 
the other is in a child’s interest. To take a more 
particular, but not unreasonable view, the profession 
itself may be enriched by the help given, at a time 
of crisis, towards the education of brilliant men’s 
sons and daughters. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that almost 50 years ago the then secretary 
of the V.V.B.F. wrote in his Annual Report : — 

‘** There is a strong feeling on the Council that a 
special fund should be raised for the purpose of 
securing the election of orphan boys to certain schools. 
Two of our recipients have sons whom they, owing 
to lack of means, are unable adequately to educate. 
Will not some of the richer members of the profession 
join hands with us and further this scheme?”’ 

It will be observed that larger sums than before 
were disbursed during the year immediately past, 
evidence in itself of the need for the work that is 
being done. The help given is, necessarily, propor- 
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tionate to the resources available, reduced as these 
are by the continual fall in the value of money since 
the war; and a glance at some of the cases recorded 
in past issues of this journal shows clearly encugh 
that more substantial help might well have been 
desirable had financial considerations allowed. In 
brief, the Fund needs more support from the pro- 
fession than it is receiving; and it must be hoped that 
veterinary surgeons will not be indifferent. There 
may be few whose means are such that the weil- 
being of their families is assured no matter what the 
future may bring; but the remainder are in no such 
happy position. They owe it to themselves as well 
as to their professional brethren to see that the Fund 
is well maintained. 


In this connection a tribute must be paid to the 
Ladies’ Committee, whose work results in steadily 
increasing donations year by year. Everyone is 
indebted to them for the consistently hard work they 
do, and the functions they promote from time to time 
deserve every support. 


It is sometimes suggested that the Fund has invest- 
ments enough for its purposes; but that is far from 
being so. No benevolent body can function without 
reserves, since its stability and the continuance of 
grants already awarded depend upon them. The need 
at the present time is for an enlarged membership 
through which not only a sufficient, but a regular 
income, would be forthcoming. The minimum fee 
is as little as ros 6d. annually, and we venture to 
urge those who are not yet members of the Fund 
to give its needs their early consideration. The 
coming into being of the so-called welfare state does 
not alter the impropriety of professional men’s 
dependents being obliged to parade their indigence 
before officials, however sympathetic, and scek assist- 
ance solely from public funds. 
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Caesarean Section in Cattle 


A, MESSERVY, J. J. YEATS, and H. PEARSON 
Department of Veterinary Surgery, University of Bristol 


Introduction 


S the caesarean operation has become firmly 

established in bovine and ovine obstetrics it is 

not the purpose of this communication to discuss 
its history. That has been dealt with adequately 
(Formston, 1945; Gold, 1941; Milne, 1952; Vander- 
plassche & Paredis, 1954; Wright, 1949, 1953). We 
propose simply to indicate the technique normally 
adopted in this hospital and by one of us in practice 
since 1946 (A.M., but not in this country). It is only 
since October, 1954, that it has legally been possible 
to perform the bovine caesarean operation in the 
standing position. 

It is firmly believed that this modification of 
operative technique has played a part at least in 
reducing mortality from infection, for the caesarean 
operation performed in general practice still remains 
a formidable operation for the cow. The effect of 
antibiotic therapy on the prognosis of the operation 
has made possible its broader application, for the 
impact of antibiotics on the reduction of maternal 
deaths is unquestioned. 

From October, 1954, to March, 1956, which covers 
a period of 18 months, 54 caesarean operations have 
been performed. Seven cows died following the 
operation. All the cases were referred to this hospital 
by practising veterinary surgeons. 

There is, therefore, a predominance of Friesian 
over other herds, and it will be observed that nearly 
50 per cent. of cases sectioned were Friesians; these 
figures may or may not be significant. 


Anaesthesia 

With three exceptions abdominal delivery has been 
performed in the standing position, and paravertebral 
anaesthesia has been the method preferred. The 
whole of the sublumbar fossa is anaesthetised by the 
injection of 20 c.c. of a 5 per cent. solution of Procaine 
over the 13th thoracic, first, second, and third lumbar 
nerves respectively. The advantages of this technique 
are: — 

(1) There is adequate relaxation of the abdominal 
muscles. 

(2) There is no anaesthetic at the site of operation. 

(3) Less anaesthetic is utilised. 

(4) The cow is not exposed to hazards of general 
anaesthesia. 

Anaesthesia was obtained in 48 cases; failure to 
obtain it in the others can only be attributed to error 
in technique. 


Pre-operative Preparation 
As 90 per cent. of cows in the series upon which 
this operation was performed were in labour, no pre- 
operative preparation was possible; in selective sec- 


INDICATIONS FOR THE OPERATION 


Indication Total Breeds 
Schistosomus reflexus at 9 Friesian 7 
Guernsey 2 
Other monstrosities ... 2 Friesian 


Shorthorn (double- 
headed monster) 


Foetal oversize aaa is 8 Devon 2 
Friesian 2 
Hereford 2 
Guernsey 1 
Shorthorn 1 
Failure of Cervix to dilate ... ll Guernsey 5 
Devon 3 
Friesian 2 
Shorthorn 1 
Malpresentation 8 Friesian 6 
Guernsey 2 
Irreducible torsio uteri pie 6 Friesian 4 
Guernsey 1 
Shorthorn 1 
Fracture of maternal pelvis ... 2 Friesian 
Uterine inertia (secondary) ... 1 Shorthorn 
Prolapsed vagina, possibly 
associated with failure of the 
cervix to dilate ii ns 1 Devon 
Hydrops amnii 2 Friesian 
Jersey 
Mummification of foetus... 2 Guernsey 
Jersey 
Premeditated 2 Friesian 
Shorthorn 
Breed Incidence 


Breed population of the area, average 


Operations of last three years. (Figures obtained 
performed from Somerset Cattle Breeders’ 
on Artificial Insemination Centre.) 
Per cent. 

British Friesian 26 34 

Guernsey... 10 

Shorthorn 6 23 

Devon... 7 

Jersey ... 3 2 

Hereford 2 5 


tion, however, it is considered a distinct advantage 
to substitute for bulky food a small amount of a high 
protein diet, and to withold water for 24 hours in 
order to reduce the size of the rumen. 

Immediately before the operation the site is clipped, 
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followed by adequate washing with soap and water 
and the application of surgical spirit. 

The area is then draped using a single cloth sized 
72 by 50 inches with a hole 18 by 4 inches to corre- 
spond with the site of incision. 


Operative Details 


An incision about 14 inches in length is made in 
the sublumbar fossa, its upper limit being about 5 
inches below the lumbar transverse processes and 
approximately 3 inches in front of the external angle 
of the ilium. 

The incision is made through skin, external oblique, 
and internal oblique, muscles. Artery forceps are 
applied to all macroscopic bleeding points which are 
then ligated with linen thread before the peritoneum 
is opened. The ¢transversalis with the closely adherent 
peritoneum is then picked up with rat-toothed forceps 
and nicked; the incision is then enlarged with scissors. 
The rumen is gently pushed forward and coils of small 
intestine and omentum may be encountered. These 
are carefully pushed ventrally and medially. The 
foetus is easily palpated through the uterine wall. 
Whenever possible this part of the uterus is carefully 
brought to the incision and transferred to an assistant 
who holds it with a towel. All manipulations must be 
carried out with care, as rupture of the uterus or 
broad ligament, with haemorrhage, may result. It 
was thought originally that exteriorisation of a portion 
of the uterus was essential but it has since been 
established that if this is difficult, resulting in undue 
handling of the uterus, it is preferable to incise it 
in the abdominal cavity. 

The uterus should be sectioned over some portion 
of the calf, and the incision should be of adequate 
length—between 12 and 14 inches. A small incision 
results in bruising or actual tearing of the uterus. It 
is essential to ascertain that it is being made into the 
pregnant horn and parallel to its long axis, and is 
made as far forward as possible. An incision extend- 
ing to the body of the uterus is difficult to suture, 
due to the rapidity of uterine contraction resulting in 
its being drawn into the abdominal cavity. If it has 
been possible to exteriorise a portion of the uterus, 
foetal fluids will escape readily from the wound; on 
the other hand, if the uterus has been sectioned in 
the abdomina! cavity, foetal fluids will escape into 
the peritoneal cavity. This has not been found 
detrimental, the fluid being aspirated by means of a 
suction apparatus before the abdominal cavity is 
closed. 

Removal of the calf from the uterus is performed 
as in calving per vaginam, and the same basic 
principles apply. Emphasis is placed upon extension 
of either fore or hind limbs so as to ensure that flexed 
elbows or flexed stifles are not drawn through the 
uterine incision simultaneously, causing rupture. 
Similarly, care should be taken that the tail or head 
of the calf are correctly placed before attempting 
traction. Particular stress is laid upon the value of 
rotation in dealing with monsters. One leg of the calf 
is brought to the incision followed by the other; ropes 
or chains may be applied if necessary, and the 
surgeon then transfers the work of traction to a third 
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Frc. 1.—Friesian heifer aged 15 months, 13.3.55. Youngest 

animal in group. Photograph taken six days after 

operation. Selective section performed during second 

stage of labour. Live calf delivered, cleansed within 12 
hours. 


Fic. 2.—Devon. 14} cwt. 6.12.54. Photograph five days 
after operation. Indication—failure of cervix to dilate. 
Correct site of incision. 


assistant. While traction is being applied, the surgeon 
facilitates the operation by directing the head, or 
tail, depending upon the presentation. 

A careful search of the uterus for a twin is then 
carried out. 

The placenta is removed if this can be carried out 
easily and without haemorrhage from the maternal 
caruncles. If it has not been possible to remove the 
placenta, all exposed portions of the foetal membranes 
are folded back into the uterus. The uterine incision 
is repaired, using a continuous Lembert with catgut 
No. 4 on a straight or curved atraumatic needle. At 
least 1 to 1} inches of the cut edges are turned in. 

It is advisable to commence suturing from the 
posterior extremity of the wound as this may become 
retracted into the abdominal cavity and difficulty 
may be experienced in the insertion of the sutures. 
Owing to rapid involution and the tendency of sutures 
to loosen, there is less likelihood of strangulation of 
tissue and sutures should be tied snugly. In the 
closure of the incision special care should be taken 
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Fic. 3.—Guernsey, 9.6.55. Showing uterus exteriorised; 

cow fasted 24 hours before operation. Pregnancy right 

horn, duration of pregnancy 10 months. It was estimated 

that the foetus had died during the fourth month of 
pregnancy. 


to ensure that portions of foetal membranes are not 
interposed between wound surfaces as this will 
interfere with healing. The incision is now dusted 
with penicillin powder. Fluids, which may have 
accumulated in the abdominal cavity, are aspirated. 

The abdominal wound is closed, using eversion 
sutures (material used is braided nylon 50 lb. break- 
ing strain or monofilament 60 Ib.). Six or seven 
sutures only are inserted, and each suture is held at 
the edges of the incision by rubber tubing through 
which the suture material is threaded at the time of 
insertion. As eversion sutures have to be drawn taut 
in order to attain their object—namely, repair of 
muscle and peritoneum and skin with proper eversion 
of the wound in the latter and obliteration of dead 
space—it was thought that rubber tubing relieved 
pressure on the skin. This is doubtful, but at least 
it is useful when removing sutures 10 days later. 

Following the operation, cows are maintained in a 
normal nutritional state and provided with an 
adequate source of protein. 


Fic, 4.—Schistosomus reflexus. Friesian cow aged four 
years. Admitted for caesarean operation 11.11.54. Calf 
weighed 156 lb. Has since had a normal calf. 
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Post-operative Treatment 
Penicillin (5 mega units) administered daily for 
four days following the operation. 


Discussion 

It is considered that the advantages of performing 
the caesarean operation through the left flank, vertical 
incision in the standing position are as follows: — 

(1) Less handling of small intestines thereby 
reducing ‘‘ shock ’’; the rumen tends to keep them 
away. 

(2) The omentum, which is a definite barrier if 
the operation is performed in the right flank, does 
not interfere with the operation. 

(3) Wounds are easier to suture and heal better. 
This is partly, perhaps, due to the fact that the 
incision is through muscle; whereas an incision low 
down in the flank parallel to the milk vein is through 
tendon, which is slower to heal, and more likely to 
disintegrate, resulting in prolapse of the intestine. 

(4) It is advantageous for the surgeon to perform 
an operation while standing in a comfortable position, 
as opposed to kneeling or bending. 


Fic. 5.—Devon aged one year nine months. Service date 
unknown. Date of operation 26.10.54. Sectioned during 
second stage of iabour, live calf delivered, foetal membranes 
removed at time of operation. Incision made too far 
forward resulting in difficulty in exteriorising the uterus. 


Disadvantages of Standing Operation:— 

(1) It is essential that the team shall include two 
veterinary surgeons, or alternatively the surgeon with 
a competent assistant. 

(2) If the animal falls in the early stages of the 
operation it is difficult to raise the uterus to the 
abdominal wound. 

Complications 
(not associated directly with the operation) 

Two cows developed milk fever 24 hours after the 
operation, and one heifer developed acetonaemia 
seven days after. One Devon heifer was recumbent 
for three days due to damage to the gastrocnemius 
muscles probably caused in transit. Two developed 
mastitis. One cow was destroyed seven days after 
the operation as a result of fracture of femur which 
occurred in transit. 
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cay 


ben? 


Chloromycetin* Tincture 10%, 
an established treatment for 
contagious foot rot in sheep, 

is also showing great promise 
against other hitherto 
intractable conditions. 

Easily applied with a stiff brush, 
Chloromycetin Tincture 10% 


contains gentian violet, which 
clearly demarcates 
the treated area. 


ORF 


FOUL-OF-THE-FOOT 
VENEREAL CONDITIONS 
EAR CONDITIONS 


BLACK SPOT 


CHLOROMYCETIN 
TINCTURE 


Supplied in bottles of 2 and 16 fl.ozs., with brush 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO LIMITED, (inc. U.s.4.,) HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX 


TEL: HOUNSLOW 2361 
548 


Vil 
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For EYE infections 


Non-irritant sulphonamide, better than 
sulphacetamide against common eye 
infections, indicated in conjunctivitis, 
rickettsial infections in sheep etc. No 
history of drug resistance or allergy. 

| 


For EAR infections 


Combination of a powerful antibiotic 
(tyrothricin) and a local analgesic té 
prevent scratching, for the treatment 
of otitis externa and allied conditions. 


Trade Mark 


tyrothricin + local analgesic. p-sulphonamidobenzylamine 
propionate. 
Solution, 5%: 4 oz. dropper bottle. 


Ointment, 24% : tube of 1 drachm. 
Special quantity terms available. 


6 x 10 ml. plastic dropper vials. 
Bottle of 25 ml. with dropper. 


BAYER PRODUCTS LIMITED, Neville House, Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey. Telephone: KINgston 7733 
Telegrams: Bayaprod, Kingston-on-Thames. Associated export company: WINTHROP PRODUCTS LTD. 
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Fic. 6.—Friesian, aged, mnon-pedigree, non-attested. 
Admitted 5.3.56 for caesarean section. Diagnosis: 
Hydrops amnii. Duration of pregnancy approximately 
eight months, 
(a) Animal clipped and washed before operation. 


Fic. 6 (b).—Part of uterus exteriorised (note cloth 
applied). 


Fic. 6 (c).—Incision of uterus. 
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Fic. 6 (d).—Foetal fluids escaping. Note assistant hold- 
ing uterus with towel. Cow observed chewing cud at this 
stage. 


Fic. 6 (e).—Operatior completed. Abdominal wound 
sutured, 


Weight of cow before operation: 12 cwt. 50 lb. Weight 
of calf: 50 lb. (lived only a few minutes). Weight of cow 
immediately after operation 8 cwt., therefore 448 lb. of 
fluid removed =approximately 44 gal. Antibiotics adminis- 
tered 6.3.56 to 12.3.56 inclusive. Foetal membranes were 
removed manually on 15.3.56. Cow discharged 16.3.56. 
Post mortem of the foetus revealed slight aeration of the 
right lung. Liver, kidneys, alimentary tract normal. 
Spleen showed slight enlargement. Myocardium pale and 
petechiae in the coronary grooves. On the whole, the 
animal showed nothing that one would not expect to find 
in an almost full term foetus. 


Healing of the Abdominal Wound 

Of the 48 cows which recovered, healing of the 
abdominal wound occurred by first intention with one 
exception: a Friesian admitted in poor condition, 
delivered of triplets. There was a partial wound 
break-down involving the lower end of the incision. 

It is considered that the factors contributing to 
this high degree of constancy in the healing process 
are : — 

(a) the use of antibiotics; 

(b) the vertical wound and type of suture used; 
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(c) asepsis is maintained more easily when opera- 
tions are performed on the standing cow; 

(d) no anaesthetic solution at the operation site; 

(€) cows are maintained with an adequate source 
of protein in the post-operative phase. 


Recorded Data 


From the recorded data the following interesting 
facts emerge : — 

The maternal recovery rate was 87 per cent. 

There were 34 cows and 20 heifers, the oldest 
animal being a Jersey, 13 years old with hydrops 
amnii. The youngest was a Friesian of 15 months 
(Photograph No. 1) sectioned during the second stage 
of labour. 

The biggest animal was a Devon, weighing 14} 
cwt. (Photograph No. 2). The heaviest calf delivered 
weighed 1560 lb.: Friesian Schistosomus reflexus 
(Photograph No. 4). The cow has since been delivered 
of a normal calf. 

One Friesian in poor condition with uterine inertia 
was delivered of triplets. This was the animal in 
which a partial break-down of the abdominal wound 
occurred. 

Of the 12 calves born alive only eight survived; 
but of the four which perished only one was a full- 
term apparently normal calf which died three days 
after the operation. 

The patients were kept in hospital an average of 
12 days, and sutures were removed between g and 
10 days after operation. 

The average duration of each operation, exclusive 
of anaesthesia, was 45 minutes, the shortest time 
being 30 minutes. 


Foetal Membranes 


In 75 per cent. of cases the foetal membranes were 
either removed at the time of operation or were 
expelled within 24 hours. In the remaining 25 per 
cent. the foetal membranes were retained for varying 
periods up to a maximum of 11 days with resultant 
metritis. 


Subsequent Histories 
Of the first 39 cows which survived the operation 
the breeding history of 30 has been traced. Eight 
have calved, five are pregnant, 16 have failed to 
conceive, and one developed Johne’s disease and 
was destroyed. 
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The Laboratory Mouse in Great Britain 
—V. Intercurrent Infection 
(Salmonellosis) 


BY 
A. A. TUFFERY 
Microbiological Research Department, 
Ministry of Supply, Porton, Wilts 


ALMONELLA infections of laboratory mice rank 
—— the four most important diseases of these 

animals in this country at the present time. 
Probably more is known about this particular 
aetiological agent (i.¢. the bacterium) than about the 
agents concerned in mouse-pox, Iyzzer’s disease, or 
infantile diarrhoea, yet the infection is still of great 
concern to mouse breeders and users. It is certainly 
not yet under complete control. 

For a variety of reasons, Salmonella infections of 
mice (and also of other rodents) have received more 
attention from research workers than any other of 
the natural diseases of these animals. Quite apart 
from the fact that Salmonellosis is among the most 
important and widespread of laboratory mouse infec- 
tions, its obvious similarity to the human disease has 
made it the choice of many workers for the study on a 
laboratory scale of problems found in the human 
infection. It has been used more than any other 
host-parasite system for the study of epidemiological 
problems, and affords a readily available means of 
testing new drugs, etc. The result of all this is that 
there is a wealth of literature on Salmonella infections 
of mice; yet, for all that, Salmonellosis as an 
infection of experimental mice is far from conquered. 
The reasons for this are not very clear, but the 
co-operation of the bacteriology laboratory to a 
greater extent than at present would probably help 
in finding the solution. The two clues to the control 
of this disease are ‘“‘ hygiene’’ and “‘ carriers.”’ 
Unfortunately, extensive laboratory work is expensive 
and not always readily available, but some is needed 
if the problem is to be tackled with any hope of 
success. The chances are that relatively simple 
laboratory work on this disease problem will yield 
better returns than similar efforts in tackling either 
Tyzzer’s disease, infantile diarrhoea, or even ectro- 
melia. In the laboratory one is simply searching for 
a relatively readily cultured organism in readily 
obtained samples (faeces), and the procedure used 
need not be at all complicated, thoygh it must be 
repetitive. 

\ 
Control Measures 

The disease ir mice has been described in detail 

many times, and was in fact one of the first natural 
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infections of a laboratory animal to be described. 
Myer (1928), Ratcliffe (1945-6), Parish (1950), and 
Bakken & Volgesang (1950) give good descriptions, 
and for a short general review of the disease, with 
a full description of the symptoms, Dingle (1941) is 
to be recommended. American workers of recent 
years have been peculiarly aware of the problem of 
Salmonellae in laboratory mice, and a number of 
papers on the control of this disease have come from 
the U.S.A. Ratcliffe (1945-6) reviews the question of 
this infection in various laboratory animals, and 
several other papers are readily found. Slanetz 
(1946) fed carriers drinking water treated with 
streptomycin over a seven-day period, so that the 
average daily intake of streptomycin per mouse 
was about 100 units. S. enteritides carriers were 
apparently cleared of the organisms four weeks later, 
but S. typhi-murium carriers were not expected to 
react so successfully. In 1948, Slanetz applied the 
use of sulpha drugs, penicillin, and streptomycin to 
a large commercial colony, and found them of strictly 
limited value. He found that 1 far more sound 
control was to be obtained by the removal of carriers 
which were detected by bacteriological means. By 
the use of selective media, Salmonella organisms were 
sought in the faeces of mice destined to become breed- 
ing stock, and only consistently negative mice were 
retained for this purpose. Whenever one positive 
mouse was found, both it and all its cage mates were 
culled. The actual bacteriological technique used 
might be modified, but his approach was sound. 

The work of Webster (1922) and Greenwood, 
Topley & Wilson (1931) showed that immunisation 
was only partly successful in the control of Salmonella 
epidemics, and that mortality from the disease could 
never be entirely eliminated. Carnochan & Cumming 
(1952) found that the adoption of an immunising 
procedure definitely lowered the death-rate within 
the colony, but whether it would also lower the 
carrier-rate—and therefore the sum-total of infection 
—by the same amount is open to doubt. 


The Disease in Mouse Colonies 

A paper by Cumming (1951) contains what is 
probably one of the most thorough discussions of 
Salmonella control measures as applied to an ordinary 
breeding colony which is to be found. His conclusions 
will serve as a useful basis for the discussion of the 
problem of the disease in British mouse colonies. 
He has written :-— 

‘In the light of present knowledge, 

1. Environmental factors are the most important. 
To those hitherto stressed should be added mainten- 
ance of sterility in the drinking water. 

2. Genetic resistance is of very questionable 
practical application. 

3.. Immunisation of breeding stock is only of 
limited value. 

4. Chemotherapy and antibiotic therapy are of 
no value with known agents. 

5.. Bacteriologic examinations are of some value 
in diagnostic precedures but of no practical value in 
eliminating or controlling disease in large colonies.’’ 
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One is able to subscribe, with reservation, to most 
of these conclusions in reference to colonies in this 
country. By “‘ environmental factors,’’ Cumming 
is referring to those conditions and practices which 
should be normal to any colony aiming to produce 
and maintain healthy mice. If one has a Salmonella- 
free colony (and there is no justification for the gloomy 
claim that all colonies must be infected) and an 
outbreak suddenly occurs within it, the chances are 
that the Salmorella organisms which have gained 
entry have been derived ultimately from infected 
wild rodents. Wild rats and mice which gain access 
to the animal room or food store may well start an 
outbreak. But foodstuffs, and more particularly 
bedding, are prone to contamination even before 
reaching the animal house. Sawdust which has been 
stored in the yards of sawmills can be very readily 
contaminated by the urine and faeces of wild rats 
and mice. The sterilisation of sawdust and woodchips 
used for bedding is practised by several units in an 
effort to combat such eventualities, but the process 
cannot be really satisfactory—at least, as it is carried 
out at most of these places. Heat will not travel 
quickly through even a small depth of sawdust, and 
the centre of a whole sackful of the material cannot 
possibly be rendered sterile by the treatment given 
at present. One small colony known to the writer 
once experienced a sharp outbreak of Salmonellosis, 
which was almost certainly due to dirty bedding. 
A change of supplier, and the culling of the entire 
stock of 200, with cage sterilisation, etc., before fresh 
stock was bought, cured the trouble at once. 

Cumming showed that the water in the water-bottles 
normally used was very readily contaminated with 
Salmonella by infected mice, and was thus a vehicle 
for cross-infection between cages, as bottles, after 
“topping up ’’ were returned to any available cage. 
Various chemicals were added to the drinking water 
in an effort to keep it sterile, but with no success. 
Finally, the solution was found by taking the water 
to the bottle, so that every bottle, after re-filling, 
could be returned to the same cage each time. A 
simple automatic tap was fitted to the end of a hose, 
and this could then be clipped to the cage rack at 
the attendant’s side at the point where he was 
working. As mentioned in an earlier publication, 


’ the system has distinct advantages, and was in use 


at one colony visited. ‘ 

Webster (1937) has demonstrated very clearly that 
it is possible to breed Salmonella-resistant strains of 
mice, but this method has a very limited value for 
the ordinary breeder of laboratory mice. Quite apart 
from the difficulties of breeding such stocks, and the 
fact that the work is necessarily of a long-term nature, 
resistance to one immunological type will not neces- 
sarily ensure resistance to the other ninety and nine, 
and the Salmonella genus is notorious for its variety of 
immunological types. 

The work of Topley and his co-workers has shown 
that immunising procedures in this case will be of 
only limited value, although they may be of use where 
a valuable line has become infected. Vaccination, 
combined with bacteriological testing of individual 
miée, isolation, sterilisation, etc., may be a means 
of freeing the line from the parasite. Chemotherapy 
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is also of limited use, and may be worth while only 
under conditions similar to those just mentioned. 

Bacteriological examinations are of undoubted 
value in diagnosis—in fact, they are the only reliable 
method for detecting the infection. Cumming’s 
statement that such examinaticns are of no practical 
value in eliminating and controlling the disease in 
large colonies is based on the expense involved if the 
aim is to clear an infected colony. But the line of 
attack on this problem lies, not with the hope of 
clearing an already endemic infection, but in gradually 
replacing it with an uninfected stock. In essentials, 
this process will need two rooms—one housing the 
current colony which is to be replaced, and one in 
which is to be built up the fresh, clean colony. The 
animals forming the basis of the newly started unit 
must be proved free from the infection by laboratory 
tests, and, provided that there is no inter-communica- 
tion between it and the old colony, and that the system 
of hygiene has been improved to a _ reasonable 
standard, one should be able to obtain a clean section 
of the colony. One then builds this section up as one 
reduces the old section. The problem then becomes one 
of maintaining the colony uninfected—a far simpler 
problem than that of eradicating an already estab- 
lished infection. This is not the place to enumerate 
details, but, after the introduction of adequate 
hygiene measures, bacteriological testing should be 
the basis of such a fresh start. Crandell (1954), 
using much this scheme, describes how hé tackled 
this problem. He built up an uninfected colony from 
his original infected colony, and emphasised the 
importance of ‘‘ follow up’’ measures once the 
colony was free, mentioning in particular the value 
of post-mortem examinations on dead, culled, and 
unused mice. 

In breeder colonies in which there is evidence of 
Salmonella infection at the present time, it appears 
to have achieved almost always an endemic status, 
and this is reflected by its appearance in those colonies 
which they supply. The difficulty is to assess the 
extent of the infection—how many mice actually 
have Salmonella organisms within their bodies. A 
mouse user may receive a batch of mice from an 
infected colony, in which we may differentiate five 
types of animal so far as this disease is concerned 
He may receive uninfected animals—these will ot 
course be quite satisfactory during use, unless they 
are infected by one or other of the remaining four 
types. He may also receive a mouse which is a 
typical, clinical case of mouse typhoid, but presum- 
ably we may rule out this possibility since sick mice 
will not normally be issued for use. But he is very 
likely to receive mice belonging to the other three 
types because they appear quite normal. The 
“‘ carrier ’’ animal is likely to be his greatest source 
of trouble. Carriers have been infected at some time 
or other, and have remained infected and infective 
for far longer than the normal period taken to 
recover from the discase. During the course of a 
long-term experiment (any length of time longer than 
the average mouse typhoid incubation period of three 
to six days), the one carrier mouse could infect his 
cage-mates, which would thereupon die or have to 
be culled, and thus nullify the experiment, The 
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research worker may also be given in his batch a 
mouse which is incubating the disease—this mouse 
will also spread the infection among cage-mates, 
right up to the moment it develops typical symptoms, 
and is culled or dies, or until it recovers without ever 
reaching the stage of being a full ciinical case. 
Finally, the worker may receive what we may call 
a ‘‘ subclinical ’’ case—a mouse which has been 
infected and which can act as a source of infection 
for its cage-mates. It is really a mild infection in 
this animal (so mild as to be undetectable), but which 
has not been infected long enough to be considered as 
a true chronic carrier. The actual proportions of 
these four types of mice (uninfected, incubating case, 
subclinical case, and long-term carrier) which our 
research worker may find in his batch of mice will 
depend on numerous factors. They will, of course, 
depend upon the state of the infection in the supplying 
colony, and more directly on the virulence and 
infectivity of the micro-organism, and the resistance 
of the host. If the Salmonella species involved were 
of low virulence, his batch of mice might contain 
a high proportion of infected, but normal-looking 
animals. In this case, he might also experience 
losses of another kind, should the experimental pro- 
cedure applied to each mouse activate the inapparent 
infection of the already infected animals into overt, 
fatal disease. The effect of these losses would be 
equally disastrous. 

In this country, it has been found that infections 
of the Salmonella group vitiate a significant number 
of experiments, but one cannot possibly tell whether 
these losses have been principally due to fresh infec- 
tions derived from a relatively small number of 
inapparent cases, or from the reactivated infections 
of a higher proportion of inapparent cases. 

Salmonella infections would appear to be present 
in seven or ‘eight of the largest colonies in this 
country at the’present time. The infecting species 
has not, in most cases, been identified, and the 
degree to which individual colonies are infected (i.e. 
the proportion of uninfected to infected animals) is 
unknown in all cases. Some of these colonies seem 
to be able to use their Salmonella infected mice with 
no adverse effects, e.g. Colony No. 24 (toxicity tests 
mostly), while others lose varying proportions of their 
animals from time to time. The latter colonies show 
much concern for the disease, but the former do not. 
Considered as a country-wide problem, there is no 
doubt as to its seriousness. 

For the sake of completeness, mention should 
perhaps be made of other diseases, apart from the 
typical ‘‘ mouse typhoid,’’ which Salmonella spp. 
may cause in mice from time to time. Syverton & 
Olitsky (1934) described a Salmonella infection 
characterised as a diarrhoea of young, unweaned 
mice, and Dingle (1941) quotes other instances of 
atypical diseases of this kind. Perhaps such types 
of disease occur in Britain, but if they do it is quite 
certain that they have never been investigated, and 
nothing is known about them. 


Discussion 
There can be no doubt as to the importance of 
Salmonella infections in laboratory mice in Great 
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Fluctuation Within a Day in the Liver-fluke Egg-count of the 
Rectal Contents of Cattle 


BY 


W. DORSMAN 
State Serum Institute, Rotterdam, Holland 


AECAL egg-counts are indispensable, not only 

for the diagnosis of diseases caused by helminths, 

but also for the estimation of subclinical worm 
infections which may interfere with the efficiency of 
food utilisation by the host. 


One of the difficulties encountered with the inter- 
pretation of such counts is the variation of the faecal 
egg-content. 


Messerli (1950) observed that the faecal egg-count 
of cattle, suffering from severe trichostrongylidosis, 
may vary between the limits of several hundreds and 
zero within a few days. Variations of the nematode 
egg-content of sheep faeces, collected at two- three- or 
four-hourly intervals, were found by Spedding (1952) 
to be considerable, and the variations from day to 
day have been shown to be highly significant (Sped- 
ding, 1953). 


Nothing is known to the author about variations 
from hour to hour of the number of eggs of Fasciola 
hepatica in the rectal contents of cattle. A new 
technique for the accurate determination of the 
number of fluke eggs per gramme of faeces (e.p.g.) 
made it possible to obtain the results which are 
presented here. 


Material and Methods 


All the experimental animals were carrying liver- 
flukes when they were bought. The heifers No. 2272 
and No. 2273 have been housed continuously at 
Rotterdam since the date of purchase, January 31st, 
1955. The three grazing heifers No. 1536, No. 1666 
and No. 9930, bought on June 27th, 1955, have been 
kept out of doors on the pastures of a farm near 
Utrecht, where only imported animals carry liver- 
flukes. 


v 


The Laboratory Mouse, etc.—concluded. 


Britain at the present time, yet it is. surprising that 
so little is really known about the disease from the 
control standpoint. ‘In one or two colonies the 
presence of this disease is accepted as unfortunate but 
of no great concern until the losses begin to climb 
much higher than ‘‘ normal.’’ In such colonies— 
and in almost all infected colonies, in fact—there is 
no precise information as to the degree of infection; 
how many mice harbour Salmonella organisms in their 
bodies for instance. Presumably the chronic carrier 
is the source of reinfection in most colonies, but 
this is not certain—if one knew the proportion of 
carriers in a colony, one might be able to say whether 
this was the real explanation of the persistence of the 
parasite from year to year. 

Und6ubtedly most colonies with any signs of 
Salmonella infection are infected in an endemic 
manner, and if the carrier is the key to such a 
situation, one other requirement is also needed—the 
practice of hygiene measures sufficiently inadequate 
to permit cross infection from the carriers to the 
uninfected stock. It is, of course, notoriously difficult 
to prescribe preventive ineasure for the control of 
this type of disease, but there is also no doubt that 
a general improvement in hygienic standards in some 
colonies would not be amiss. 


Summary 


At least eight of the largest British mouse colonies 
experience, or have recently experienced, outbreaks 
of disease due to Salmonella organisms. It is also 
evident that while epidemic outbreaks are more 


spectacular, endemic infections are more character- 
istic, and are, perhaps, of graver concern. At 
least a severe epidemic may induce the breeder to 
begin again with fresh stock, but the endemic situation 
could mean that the infected colony continues to 
supply unsatisfactory animals to the user. 

For all that is known about the typhoid group of 
diseases and the causative organisms, it is still not 
possible to exercise a full control over the mouse 
infections; but it is certain that the situation could 
be improved if colonies gave a little more attention 
to autopsy and similar procedures. 
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The faecal samples were collected by manually 
induced defecation. Whenever possible only the last 
few hundred grammes of faeces which passed out of 
the rectum were used. 

The samples which, with a very few exceptions, 
measured about 350 grammes, were diluted with an 
equal quantity of water. Each faecal suspension was 
thoroughly mixed by a small screw-propeller coupled 
to a common laboratory stirrer. 

Then a sample of 6 c.c. containing approximately 
3 grammes of faeces was drawn and used for the egg- 
counting procedure described by the author elsewhere 
(Dorsman, 1956). Both chambers of the counting 
slide were filled with the egg-suspension derived from 
one sample of 6 c.c. faecal suspension. 

The average number of eggs counted in either 
chamber, multiplied by 10, corresponds to the number 
of Fasciola eggs per gramme of faeces. 

The times recorded are Middle European time. 


Results 


Since the counts are easily read from the graphs, 
only the table which corresponds to Graph 7 has 
been included as an example (Table I). 

In Graph 1 at 12.30 p.m., in Graph 2 at 8.30 a.m., 
and in Graph 6 at 10.30 a.m. no counts have been 
recorded because at those times the rectum was empty. 


Tasre I 
Hetrer No. 2273 (Housep). Date: June 16th—17th, 1955 


Faeces Eggs in 
collected counting slide e.p.g. 
4.30 p.m. 2and 1 15 
5.30 p.m. 0 1 5 
6.30 p.m. 1 1 10 
7.30 p.m. 1 1 10 
8.30 p.m. 1 0 5 
9.30 p.m. 0 1 5 
10.30 p.m. 0 1 5 
11.30 p.m. 1 0 5 
12.30 a.m. 0 1 5 
1.30 a.m. 0 1 5 
2.30 a.m. 0 1 5 
3.30 a.m. 1 0 5 
4.30 a.m. 0 1 5 
5.30 a.m. 0 1 5 
6.30 a.m. 0 1 5 , 
7.30 a.m. 0 1 5 
8.30 a.m. 1 1 10 
9.30 a.m. 1 2 15 
10.30 a.m. 3 2 25 
11.30 a.m. 3 3 30 
12.30 p.m. 4 3 35 
1.30 p.m. 5 4 45 
2.30 p.m. 2 3 25 
3.30 p.m. 2 1 15 
4.30 p.m. 1 1 10 


Discussion 


The unexpected results are highly remarkable in 
more than one respect. The peak, which can be 
distinguished in 7 out of the 10 graphs, is always 
reached at 1.30 p.m. A slight convexity is present 


in the Graphs 1, 3, 5 and 7 of the housed heifer No. - 


2273 at 10.30 a.m. A similar irregularity is present 
in the Graphs 8 and to of two of the three grazing 
animals, though not exactly at the same time. 
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Heirer No. 2273 (Housep). 


From the Graphs 2, 4 and 0 can only be gathered 
that a rise and fall of the number of eggs occurred. 
Further, hardly any value should be attached to the 
shape of these three graphs. 

In cases of such low faecal egg-concentrations the 
sensitivity of the counting method is insufficient to 
give a true picture of the fluctuation, since one egg 
more or less in the counting slide makes already a 
difference of 5 e.p.g. 

Undoubtedly more accurate graphs would have 
been obtained in these cases if the mean value had 
been taken of several determinations of each faecal 
sample. It must be emphasised that no determination 
of any faecal sample has ever been repeated. 

The relative simplicity of the graphs, and the fact 
that the count may remain constant at a low level 
during the night, as demonstrated by Graph 7, 
suggest that mainly one factor is responsible for the 
daily variations. Whether this factor is a physio- 
logical process of the host or a fluctuation in the egg- 
laying capacity of the flukes, is not yet understood. 
Research on this subject is in progress. 

When the graphs are compared at the different 
times at which the faecal samples were collected, it 
will be noted that the counts vary more widely near 
the middle of the day than early in the morning or 
late in the afternoon. At 8.30 a.m., for instance, 
the e.p.g. values of the different graphs range only 
between 5 and 30, while in 7 out of the 10 graphs 
this value is 5 e.p.g., if in Graph 2 the count of 
9.30 a.m. is substituted for the missed one of 8.30 
a.m. The counts at 1.30 p.m., however, vary 
between the limits of 5 e.p.g. and 75 e.p.g. If the 
fluctuation is of general occurrence, these observations 
seem to be of practical value for the diagnosis of 
fascioliasis in cattle and for the estimation of ‘sub- 
clinical infections. If it be assumed that there is 
a correlation between the number of e.p.g. and the 
number of adult flukes in the liver, it seems preferable 
to collect the faeces from the rectum near the middle 
of the day. 


Summary 
The number of eggs of Fasciola hepatica per 
gramme of rectal contents, collected at intervals of 
one hour, of housed and grazing cattle, has been 
recorded. A gradual rise of the count during the 
morning is followed by a gradual descent during the 
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The Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund 


The Annual General Meeting of members of the 
Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund was held at 10, 
Red Lion Square, on June 6th. The President, Mr. 
H. W. Dawes, was in the Chair, and among those 
present were Professor T. J. Bosworth, Major J. J. 
Dunlop, Mrs. Daisy I. Glover, Messrs. R. E. Glover, 
H. Holroyd, O. G. Jones, Miss J. O. Joshua, Pro- 
fessors R. Lovell, J. McCunn, Capt. T. M. Mitchell, 
Dr. R. F. Montgomerie, Professor C. W. Ottaway, 
Messrs. J. N. Ritchie, R. H. Smythe, Miss O. Uvarov, 
and Professor G. H. Wooldridge. 

Apologies for Absence had been received from Mr. 
G. M. G. Oliver, Mrs. fF. M. Ritchie, and Capt. Wm. 
Watts. 

The Secretary read the notice convening the meet- 


ing. 

The Minutes of the previous Generai Meeting, 
having been printed in THE VETERINARY RECORD, 
were taken as read and signed as a correct record. 


Election of President 

Professor Wooldridge proposed the re-election of 
Mr. Dawes, and this was seconded by Professor J. 
McCunn and carried unanimously. 


Election of four Vice-Presidents 

Professor Bosworth moved the re-election of the 
Vice-Presidents, Mr. G. P. Male, Capt. T. M. 
Mitchell, Professors L. P. Pugh and G. H. Wool- 
dridge. 

Professor C. W. Ottaway seconded and the motion 
was carried unanimously. 


Election of Honorary Secretary 
The President moved the re-election of Major 
Dunlop; this was seconded by Mr. R. S. Glover and 
carried unanimously. 
Election of Honorary Treasurer 
Capt. Mitchell moved the re-election of Professor 


Fluctuation Within a Day in the Liver-fluke Egg-count of 
the Rectal Contents of Cattle.—concluded. 


afternoon after a culmination has been reached near 
1.30 p.m. Of one heifer the hourly variations during 
a 24-hourly period have been determined. During 
the night the count remained constant at the minimum 
value of 5 e.p.g. from 8.30 p.m. to 7.30 a.m. The 
possible practical value of the findings for the estima- 
tion of the extent of infestation of cattle with liver- 
flukes is emphasised. 
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McCunn, Major Dunlop seconded, and the President 
said : — 

‘““ May I say, as I am sure every member of the 
Council would wish me to say, how very much we 
appreciate the time and labour Professor McCunn 
puts into his job, and as Chairman of the Executive 
Council I have the greatest support from Professor 
McCunn in the expeditious way in which he deals 
with all matters submitted to him.”’ 

The motion was carried unanimously. 


Re-appointment of Auditors 
Messrs. Wilkinson, Chater & Co., Chartered 
Accountants, were re-appointed Auditors to the Fund. 


Annual Report and Statement of Accounts 

In the course of considering these matters the 
President said : — 

“I should like to refer to the wonderful amount 
by which the Special Gift Account has benefited 
during the year. There is no doubt that the work 
of the Ladies’ Guild is becoming more valuable every 
year, and I feel that this Fund owes a tremendous 
debt to those who are looking after the Ladies’ Guild. 

‘““ With regard to subscriptions, you will see that 
there was £350 from the Ladies’ Guild and £150 from 
the Veterinary Medical Association of Ireland. That 
represents a great effort on the part of Ireland and I 
do feel that we are particularly indebted to our Irish 
colleagues. 

‘* Paragraph 1 (page 9) deals with an appeal made 
by Mr. Barrett, a member of the Council, and it 
represents a practical step in the right direction. 

“* The list of recipients is set out. and you will 
observe that we have made slightly larger total grants 
—in fact £416 more than last year. That I think is 
rather important because it shows that there is still 
a very large amount of work which a Fund such as 
this can do. I have heard it suggested that there 
cannot be the same calls on the Fund; but I can 
assure you that the calls on our Fund are not declining 
and are urgent. Sometimes the cases which come to 
light are tragic. The dependants of people whose 
names have been well known in the profession come 
to us and I am glad to say that we are generally in 
a position to give them help. I would also say with 
regard to the question of recipients that the Council 
of the Association all do their very best to deal with 


applications for help as promptly as possible. Those 


of you who are members of the Council appreciate 
that because it is our aim to give immediate relief 
wherever possible, by means of our Emergency 
Executive Committee we can do so almost by return 
of post, and that is a matter upon which we can 
congratulate ourselves. We have no unwieldy pro- 
cedure whereby applicants’ relief has to wait, while 
the application goes through a large number of 
channels before it benefits the person concerned.”’ 
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Capt. Mitchell said: ‘‘ I have been struck at the last 
few meetings with the sympathetic way in which the 
Fund views those unfortunate applicants who are 
doing their best to educate their children. A widow 
may struggle on and give her children some sort of 
an education with the help of the State, but we feel in 
many instances there are promising youngsters who 
would benefit from higher education which the widow 
cannot afford. I think that a little publicity in that 
respect would be beneficial to the Fund.”’ 


Mr. Clover: ‘‘ May I underline that which Capt. 
Mitchell has said with regard to the Fund. I would 
suggest that when the report appears in THE VET- 
ERINARY REcoRD particular attention is drawn to the 
fact that there was an excess of expenditure over 
income during the year of {56. The Executive 
Council looks into these cases with great care and 
with as much generosity as it can, but the funds at 
its disposal are limited. I find that there is an 
impression among certain sections of the profession 
that this Fund has plenty of money at its disposal 
and that really there is no need for all these efforts 
to aid the Fund. If that impression is abroad I 
should like it corrected at once, and I think that 
attention drawn to the «accounts would emphasize 
that.”’ 


The President replied: ‘‘ I am pleased you have 
raised this point. We have 2 great deal to do and 
we could use a great deal more income, particularly 
so far as educational problems are concerned. We 
find that educational problems are particularly 
onerous because nearly always the people who 
apply for educational help are people who are the 
dependants of brilliant young men who have been 
unable in their relatively short professional life to 
make provision for their families. You do not need 
me to tell you that in these difficult times the cost of 
education is such that the most prosperous of us find 
it expensive, and for those dependants who are left 
it must present a very great problem.”’ 


Professor Lovell: ‘‘ With regard to the Hunting 
Trust, I think it might be pointed out in THE VETERIN- 


ArY REcorp that this is not for the'general purpose of ~ 


distribution; only the balance of the investment 
income, after paying an annuity to a Mrs. C. 
Faulkner, being received by the Benevolent Fund.’’ 

Captain Mitchell moved the reception and adoption 
of the report and accounts, and this was seconded by 
Mr. Ritchie. 


Election of 10 Members to serve on the Council 

Professor Browne, having intimated his wish to 
retire, the name of Mr. J. A. Flynn was proposed ‘a 
his stead. The remainder of those whose names we 
before the meeting were elected together with Mr. 
Flynn. 

Mr. Glover said: ‘‘ Before closing the business I 
think that members would like to express to the 
Executive Committee their thanks for the work which 
they have put in in conjunction with the secretary, 
Mr. Francis. A very heavy burden is borne by these 
people. We know that they have to take decisions 
and have to go with great care into all these cases, 
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and I am sure that members of the Fund would like 
to express very deep thanks for all the work they 
put in on their behalf.’’ 


The vote of thanks was carried with acclamation. 


The President wished from the Chair to pay tribute 
to the work of Mr. Francis. No one knew better than 
he the enormous amount of work Mr. Francis must 
do at home and the great interest which he took in 
his work. The Fund was very well served by both 
its officers, Mr. Francis and Mr. Shee. 


PERMANENT COMMITTEE OF THE LYV.C. 


Several matters of interest were discussed at a 
meeting of the Permanent Committee of the Inter- 
national Veterinary Congress held in Paris on May 
Igth. We are indebted to a correspondent for the 
following details : — 

Among British members of the profession present 
were Professor Beveridge, Mr. J. N. Ritchie, and Sir 
Thomas Dalling. The Committee’s funds were in an 
appreciably better position than a few years ago, and 
nearly two-thirds of the member-organisations paid 
their subscriptions regularly. 

A discussion took place to decide where the next 
International Congress should be held. Austria had 
offered the first invitation and it was decided that 
should be accepted. Other possibilities had been the 
Soviet Union or Germany. 

The British National Committee proposed that a 
proportion of scientists other than veterinarians, but 
not exceeding 10 per cent., should be admitted to 
international veterinary associations. Mr. Ritchie 
spoke in favour of the proposal, as did Professor 
Beveridge also, and after some discussion it was 
agreed. 

The general secretary, Dr. Jansen, announced that 
Dr. de Blieck was well advanced with his promised 
catalogue of veterinary films. Sir Thomas Dalling 
said this would meet a long-felt wart, and the meeting 
expressed its gratitude to Dr. de Blieck. 


With regard to the’ work of the committee for the 
compilation of a list of animal diseases, Mr. Ritchie 
reported that Mr. Pool had made substantial progress 
with his work in this connection. When a few out- 
standing classifications were completed a list would 
be circulated to the Congress. : 

Some discussion took place on “‘ Intervet,’’ the 
new internation body for furthering the interests of 
veterinarians in practice. At present the members 
were France, Germany, Italy, and 
Switzerland. Sir Thomas Dalling mentioned that 
he proposed to attend a meeting of this body to be ~ 
held in the north of Italy early in 1957. Those 
present agreed in broad principle that the interests 
of practising veterinary surgeons should constantly 
be borne in mind and the development of ‘* Intervet "’ 
should be watched with sympathetic interest. Sir 
Thomas Dalling intended to write wishing this body 
well, and hoping it would reach a stage when it might 
be affiliated to the International Veterinary Congress. 
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News and Comment 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


The following areas have been declared Infected * 


Areas : — 

IN THE CouNTy oF DerRBy: the County Borough of 
Derby; the Borough of Ilkeston; the petty sessional 
divisions of Derby, Ilkeston, and Repton. 

Petty Sessional Division of Alfreton: the parish of 
Alfreton. 

Petty Sessional Division of Appletree (Sudbury): 
the parishes of Hatton, Sutton-on-the-Hill, Hoon, 
Marston-on-Dove, and Hilton. 

Petty Sessional Division of Belper: the parishes of 
Belper, Milford, Hazelwood, Windley, Duffield, 
Holbrook, and Kilburn. 

Petty Sessional Division of Swadlincote: the parishes 
of Stanton anc ‘Newhall, Hartshorne, Swadlincote, 
Smisby, Woodville, Church Gresley, Castle Gresley, 
Linton, Overseal, and Caldwell. 


In THE CouNTYy OF DERBY: petty sessional division 
of Belper; the parishes of Alderwasley and Crich. 

Petty Sessional Division of Alfreton: the parishes 
of South Wingfield, Wessington, Brackenfield, Ash- 
over, Stretton, Clay Cross, Pilsley, Morton, Shirland 
and Higham, Tibshelf, Blackwell, South Normanton, 
and Pinxton. 

Petty Sessional Division of Chesterfield: the parishes 
of Wingerworth, Hasland, Calow, Tupton, North 
Wingfield, Temple Normanton, Sutton cum Duck- 
manton, Heath, Ault Hucknall, Glapwell, Bolsover, 
Scarcliffe, Pleasley, and Shirebrook. 

Petty Sessional Division of Matlock: the parishes 
of Tansley and Dethick Lea and Holloway. 


In THE County oF DenBiGH: the boroughs of 
Denbigh and Ruthin; the petty sessional division of 
Isaled. 

Petty Sessional Division of Isdulas: the parishes 
of Abergele Rural and Llanfair Talhaiarn. 

Petty Sessional Division of Uwchddulas: the 
parishes of Llangernyw and Gwytherin. 

Petty Sessional Division of Uwchaled: the parishes 
of Pentre-Foelas and Llanfihangel-Glyn-Myfyr and 
sq much of the parish of Cerrigydrudion as lies to the 
north and east of the main road (A.5) running from 
Pentre-Foelas to Corwen including the said road. 

Petty Sessional Division of Ruthin: the parishes of 
Liangynhafal, Llanynys Rural, Llanbedr, Llanfwrog 
Rural, Efenechtyd, Gyffylliog, Clocaenog, and 
Derdwen. 


IN THE County oF FLINT: the petty sessional 
division of Rhuddlan. 

Petty Sessional Division of Holywell and Caerwys: 
the parishes of Caerwys, Bodfari, Nannerch, and 
Ysceifiog. 

In THE CouNTY OF GLAMORGAN: the Borough of 
Barry; the petty sessional division of Kibbor. 


Petty Sessional Division of Caerphilly Lower: the 
parishes of Eglwysilan, Van, Rudry, Rhyd-y-gwern, 
and Llanfedw. 

Petty Sessional Division of Dinas Powis: the 
parishes of St. Lythan’s, Wenvoe, Leckwith, 
Michaelston-le-Pit, Penarth, St. Andrews Major, 
Sully, and Lavernock. 

Petty Sessional Division of Cowbridge: the parishes 
of Peterston-super-Ely, St. Bride’s-super-Ely, St. 
George’s, and St. Nicholas. 

The City and County Borough of Cardiff. 


The city and county borough of Gloucester. 
IN THE COUNTY OF GLOUCESTER: the Borough of 
Cheltenham. 


Petty Sessional Division of Gloucester: the parishes 
of Hartpury, Ashleworth, Hasfield, Norton, Sand- 
hurst, Maisemore, Down Hatherley, Twigworth, 
Churchdown, Longlevens, Longford, Barnwood, 
Hucclecote, Brockworth, Upton St. Leonards, Brook- 
thorpe, Quedgeley, Elmore, Minsterworth, Hempsted, 
and Highnam. 


Petty Sessional Division of Newent: the parishes 
of Corse and Upleadon. 

Petty Sessional Division of Tewkesbury: the 
parishes of Tirley, Deerhurst, and Leigh. 

Petty Sessional Division of Cheltenham: the 
parishes of Boddington, Staverton, and Badgeworth. 

Petty Sessional Division of Whitminster: the 
parishes of Hardwicke and Longney. 

Petty Sessional Division of Lydney: the parishes 
of Heweslfield, Woolaston, and Tidenham. 

IN THE CoUNTY OF LEICESTER: the borough of 
Loughborough. 

Petty Sessional Division of Ashby-de-la-Zouch: the 
parishes of Breedon-on-the-Hill, Staunton Harold, 
Worthington, Osgathorpe, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Ashby 
Woulds, Coleorton, Swannington, Coalville, Raven- 
stone with Snibston, Normanton-le-Heath, and Pack- 
ington. 

Petty Sesstonal Division of Loughborough: the 
parishes of Lockington-Hemington, Castle Donington, 
Kegworth, Isley cum Langley, Long Whatton, Belton, 
Shepshed, and Charley. 


IN THE COUNTY OF MERIONETH: the petty sessional 
division of Edeyrnion; the parish of Bettws-Gwerfil- 
Goch and so much of the parish of Gwyddelwern as 
lies to the west of the main road (A.494) running from 
Ruthin to the junction of the main road (A.5) 
including the said road. 


IN THE CounTY OF MonmoutH: the petty sessional 
division of Chepstow; the parishes of Tintern, St. 
Arvans, Chepstow, Mathern, Shirenewton, and 
Kilgwrrwg. 

Petty Sessional Division of Trelleck: the parish of 
Devauden and so much of the parish of Trelech 
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United as lies to the west of the road running from 
Monmouth to Devauden excluding the said road. 

Petty Sessional Division of Newport: the parishes 
of Bedwas, Risca, Machen Upper, Machen Lower, 
Henllys, Bettws, Rogerstone, Graig, Michaelstone-y- 
Vedw, Duffryn, Coedkernew, Marshfield, St. Mellons, 
St. Bride’s Wentlloog, Peterstone Wentlloog, Nash, 
Whitson, and Goldcliff. 

The County Borough of Newport. 


IN THE CoUNTY OF NOTTINGHAM: the City and 
County Borough of Nottingham; the borough of 
Mansfield; the petty sessional division of Mansfield. 


Petty Sessional Division of Nottingham: the 
parishes of Newstead, Linby, Papplewick, Hucknall 
Torkard, Bestwood Park, Calverton, Arnold, and 
Shire Hall. 

Petty Sessional Division of Southwell: So much of 
the parish of Rufford as iies to the west of the main 
road (A.614) running from Ollerton to Nottingham 
excluding the said road. 

Petty Sessional Division of Worksop: the parish of 
Nether Langwith. 

IN THE COUNTY OF NOTTINGHAM: petty sessional 
division of Mansfield; the parish of Selston. 

Petty Sessional Division of Nottingham: the 
parishes of Annesley, Felley, Brinsley, Greasley, 
Eastwood, Answorth, Kimberley, Nuthall, Strelley, 
Cossall, Trowell, Beeston and Stapleford, Barton-in- 
Fabis, Thrumpton, Ratcliffe-on-Soar, Kingston-on- 
Soar, and Sutton Bonington. 


IN THE COUNTY OF SOMERSET: the petty sessional 
divisions of Keynsham and Weston. 

Petty Sessional Division of Long Ashton: the 
parishes of Easton-in-Gordano, Abbots Leigh, Long 
Ashton, Barrow Gurney, Dundry, and Winford. 

Petty Sessional Division of Temple Cloud: the 
parishes of Norton Malreward, Chew Magna, Chew 
Stoke, Stanton Drew, Publow, Chelwood, Stowey- 
Sutton, Clutton, Farmborough, Timsbury, Cameley, 
High Littleton, and Paulton. 

The cities and county boroughs of Bath and Bristol. 

The petty sessional division of Lawford’s Gate. 


Petty Sessional Division of Thornbury: the parishes 
of Almondsbury, Patchway, Alveston, and Range- 
worthy. 

Petty Sessional Division of Sodbury: the parishes 
of Iron Acton, Yate, Horton, Little Sodbury, 
Sodbury, Westerleigh, Dodington, Tormarton, Acton 
Turville, Pucklechurch, Dyrham and Hinton, Cold 
Ashton, and Marshfield. 


IN THE COUNTY OF STAFFORD: the county borough 
of Burton-upon-Trent. 

Petty Sessional Division of Burton-upon-Trent: the 
parishes of Rolleston, Outwoods, and Stretton. 


In THE CouNTy OF WILTs: the petty sessional 
division of Chippenham; the parishes of Nettleton, 
North Wraxall, Colerne, and Box. 

Petty Sessional Division of Bradford: the parishes 
of Monkton Farleigh, Winsley, and Limpley Stoke. 
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ANIMAL HEALTH TRUST AWARDS 


The Trust has awarded Evans Final-Year Student- 
ships to the following :— 

Mr. P. G. H. Mann (Royal Veterinary College). 

Mr. Kenneth Brown (Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
School, Edinburgh). 

Mr. Mark Fussell, VET.M.B. (CANTAB.) (University 
of Cambridge). 

Mr. E. C. Pickering (University of Glasgow Vet- 
erinary School). 

Mr. J. McCormack Howell (University of Liver- 
pool). 

Mr. P. L. Doherty (Veterinary College of Ireland). 


UNIVERSITY NEWS 
London 
Veterinary Pre-Clinical Examination: Part I 

Adam, Neil Marshall; Baker, Michael William; Ball, 
Frederick Charles; Berry, Allan Philip; Bourne, Frederick 
john; Brewitt, James Michael; Browning, Philip George; 
Buckle, Pryce Urban; Cartwright, Jonathan Richard; 
Chambers, John Clive; Crossley, John Francis; Davies, 
Anthony Baumann; Denly, Ian Winter; Doncaster, Robert 
Antony; Elliott, Donaid Arthur; Ellwood, David Charles; 
Esplen, William Brian; Evans, David Evan Gwenog; 
Evans, Keith; Featherstone, David John Lee; Flint, Peter 
Anthony; Foord, Henry Edward; Fraser, Hugh; Freeman, 
Roger; Garner, Lawrence John; Gray, John David Lear- 
month; Hill, Frederick William Graham; Hoad, Malcolm 
John; Hogger, David George; Johnstone, Michael William; 
Kally, Uziel; Lawler, David Craig; Lewis, Roger David; 
Lonnon, Peter Howard; Lynfield, Patricia Jillian; Mann, 
Christopher James; Manning, Valerie Alison; Mansfield, 
Michael Doward; Marston, John Hailey; Moore, Bryan 
Michael; Noakes, David Ernest; Norris, Raymond John; 
Pattison, John’ Cole; Pilling, Lionel John Christopher; 
Potter, Brian Stuart Harvey; Potter, William Richmond; 
Rees, Dan Edward Gareth; Robins, David Hilton; Saint, 
Sheila Chaffey: Shaw, Richard Carter; Smith, Dennis 
Leonard; Swainston, John Jerome; Tinkler, Christopher 
John; Tribe, Howard Arthur; Unwin, David Dudley; Ward, 
Derek Kimberley Peter; Willott, John Arthur; Wilson, 
Robin William; Woode, Gerald Nottidge, and Woodward, 
Brian George. 


THE INSTITUTE OF BIOLOGY 


A Symposium on the biology of ageing will be held 
in the anatomy theatre, University College, Gower 
Street, London, W.C.1, on September 27th and 28th, 
1950. 

Among the papers to be read will be: ‘‘ Ageing in 
bacteria,’’ by Professor Sir Cyril Hinshelwood, P.R.s. 
(University of Oxford); ‘‘ Ageing in higher plants,’ 
by Dr. O. V. S. Heath (Imperial College, London); 
‘“The ageing of animals,’’ by Dr. Alex Comfort 
(University College, London); ‘‘ The ageing of mam- 
malian cells,’’ by Dr. G. H. Bourne (London Hospital 
Medical College); ‘‘ Endocrinology and ageing,’’ by 
Dr. G. I. M. Swyer (University College Hospital, 
London), and ‘‘ The working life as a measure of 
ageing in men and animals,’’ by F. Le Gros Clark 
(Nuffield Foundation). 

Attendance at the symposium is open without 
charge to members of the Institute of Biology who 
should apply for a ticket. Those who are not members 
of the Institute will be welcome: tickets, price 
{r 1s. od., can be obtained by application. The 
address is 41, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. 
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THE ANNUAL CONGRESS 


Tickets for social functions, etc. ; 

The attention of members is drawn to the ticket 
application form circulated with our last issue. It is 
hoped that those requiring tickets will complete and 
return this form, with appropriate remittance, as 
early as possible. 

Bowls 

The previous announcement in this connection is 
cancelled. Members wishing to play bowls on 
Thursday afternoon of Congress week should now 
notify Mr. E. G. Morris, M.R.C.v.s., 37, Park Avenue 
North, Northampton. 


THE REGISTER OF VETERINARY SURGEONS 

The under-mentioned were admitted to membership 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons on the 
dates shown against their entries: — 

Broderick, Thomas Ignatius, Lislee House, Kildare, 
Eire. July 25th, 1956. Dublin. Copestake, Daphne 
Beryl, Stanley House, Colne, Lancs. August gth, 
1956. B.V.Sc. (Bristol). 


PERSONAL 
Births 

August 12th, 1956,°to Gwendolen 
Hester (née Ward, M.R.C.V.s.), wife of Richard 

effreys Hampton Collinson, M.A., B.C.L., of 43, 

osclare Drive, Wallasey, Cheshire, a daughter, 
Alicia Hester. 

FEerGuson.—On August 17th, 1956, at Thornfield 
Nursing Home, Micklethwaite, to Irene, widow of 
Murdo Ferguson, M.R.C.v.S., of 16, Devonshire Street, 
Keighley, Yorkshire, a daughter, Gillian Margaret. 

OrMISTON.—On August 11th, 1956, to Helen and 
Thomas T. Ormiston, Ms.R.C.v.S., of 9, Bolton Road, 
Eastbourne, a brother for Andrew. 


TEemMPLE.—On August 13th, 1956, at Morogoro, 
Tanganyika Territory (P.O. Box 154), to Mary, wife 
of R. R. Temple, M.R.c.v.s., a son, Nigel Richard— 
a brother for Sally and Rodney. 


COMING EVENTS 
September 

jth (Fri.). Meeting of the South Wales Division, 
B.V.A., in the Embassy Rooms, Swansea, 2.15 
p-m. 

12th (Wed.). Meeting of the North Wales Division, 
B.V.A., at Leahurst Veterinary Field Station, 
II.30 a.m. 

16th to 22nd (Sun. to Sat.), 74th B.V.A. Annual Con- 
gress at Royal Leamington Spa. 

1gth (Wed.). Meeting of the Veterinary Christian 
Fellowship at Arlington House, 3, Arlington 
Avenue, Leamington Spa, 4.30 p.m. 


October 
16th (Tues.). Joint Meeting of the Essex Division, 
B.V.A., with the Essex Branch of the N.F.U. at 
the Essex Institute of Agriculture, Writtle, Nr. 
Chelmsford, Essex, 7.30 p.m. 
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November 


22nd and 23rd (Thurs. and Fri.). B.V.A. Conference 
on Supplements and Additives in Animal Feeding- 
stuffs at the Victoria Halls, Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


ADDRESSES OF DISEASE INFECTED PREMISES 

The list given below indicates, first the county in which 
are situated the premises on which disease has been con- 
firmed, followed by the postal address and date of outbreak. 


Anthrax 


Lancs. Stakehouse Farm, Oakenclough, 
Preston (Aug. 17). 

Staffs. Little Pipe Farm, Farewell, Lichfield (Aug. 14). 

Wilts. Kingsdown Farm, Kingsdown, Chippenham (Aug. 
17). 


Garstang, 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
Denbighs. Ty’n-y-caeau, Nantglyn (Aug. 17); Cefn 
Farm, Saron (Aug. 18); Tan-y-Marian, Denbigh (Aug. 19). 
Derby. The Slaughterhouse, 125, Hands Road, Heanor; 
Field Lane, Heanor; Old Hall Farm, Swarkestone (Aug. 19). 


Gloucs. Barn Farm, Mill Lane, Longhope; Harrow Hill, 
Drybrook (Aug. 13); Smithway Farm, The Pludds, Ruar- 
dean (Aug. 15); Harrow Hill, Drybrook; Plaving Field at 
Plock Court, Longford; Newham Bottom, Ruardean (Aug. 
16); Clover Lea Road and Weston Court Farm, Oldland 
Common (Aug. 17); Warlow Farm, Crossways, Ruardean; 
Grove Farm, Bullo, Newnham-on-Severn (Aug. 18); Home 
Farm, Wilderness Hospital, Mitcheldean; Longford Farm, 
Longford; Barn Farm, Oldland Common; Hatherleigh Court 
Farm, Down Hatherleigh, Longford (Aug. 19). 


Fowl Pest 


Lancs. 37a. Moor Road, Croston, Preston; Anchorage 
Farm, Biackgate Lane, Tarleton; Chorley Road Allotments, 
Heath Charnock, Chorley; South Avenue Allotments, 
Choriey (Aug. 14); Westfield, Moss Lane, Little Hoole, 
Preston; 2, Hiltons Cottages, Heskin, Chorley; 5, Jolly 
Tar Lane, Coppull, Chorley; Moss Hey Piggeries, Chapel 
Road, Marton, Blackpool (Aug. 15); Moorefield Farm, Moss 
Lane, Little Hoole, Preston; Carver Hey Farm, Moss Lane, 
Little Hoole (Aug. 17); Leach Farm, Carleton, Blackpool 
(Aug. 18). 

Lincs. 103, Wyberton West Road, Boston; Drakestones 
Farm, Anwick, Sleaford (Aug. 13); 12, Laceys Lane, 
Leverton, Boston; Main Road, Leverton (Aug. 15); Old 
Fen Lane, Dogdyke (Aug. 19). 

Norfolk. Bracken Brae, Green Lane, Beetley, Dereham 
(Aug. 14); Well Hill, Clint Green, Dereham (Aug. 15). 

Staffs. Hillside, Boon Hill, Bignall End, Stoke-on-Trent 
(Aug. 14). 

Suffolk. Old Hall Farm, Felixstowe (Aug. 18). 


Swine Fever 

Devon. Highwood Farm, Hemyock, Cullompton (Aug. 
17). 

Essex. Oak Hall Farm, Epping New Road, Buckhurst 
Hill; North End Place, Dunmow (Aug. 17). 

Hereford. Court Farm, Bullinghope (Aug. 15). 

Somerset. Pyrland Farm, Taunton (Aug. 14). 

Yorks. New Farm, Dunswell, Hull; 159, Long Lane, 
Dore, Sheffield, 11 (Aug. 16). 


We regret that, owtng to lack of space, Correspond- 
ence has to be held over. It will be published next 
week. 
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